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(Written for the Bivouac. 


THE KILLING OF GENERAL JOHN H. MORGAN. 
By CoLoNnEL D. Howarp SMITH. 


Much has been written and published in regard to the death of 
the lamented Brigadier-general John H. Morgan, the great partisan 
chieftain of the Confederate army, whose death occurred on the 
morning of September 3, 1864. 

Among other things published on this subject is a recent pur- 
ported interview of Dr. Noah H. Gaines, which appeared in a late 
number of the Courier-Journal. I have no personal knowledge of 
what Dr. Gaines narrated, but this much I will state, that a more 
honorable and truthful man does not live than he. His word would 
go as far with me as any man living. He entered my regiment as a 
private soldier when a small boy, and I claim to know as much about 
him and his principles and his moral integrity as any man that 
lives. 

I have not hitherto written or published a word in regard to the 
murder of my distinguished chief, for the simple reason that I did 
not think his memory or fame demanded it. But since the subject 
has recently been re-opened, and the veracity of Dr. Gaines called 
in question, I propose to tell what I know. 

Next to Colonel Bradford, who was in command of General 
Vaughn’s brigade of Tennessee soldiers on the memorable day men- 
tioned, I was the ranking officer, and near the scene of action, but 
not near enough and in possession of the facts to enable me to relieve 
our distinguished chieftain. 

The following is a brief narrative of the facts as they occurred, 
and as I remember them; and I can never forget them, as they were 
indelibly impressed on my memory : 

On the evening of the 2d day of September, 1864, General Mor- 
gan reached Greenville, Tennessee, with his entire command, and 
established his headquarters at the house of Mrs. Williams, one of 
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whose sons was with him, and at whose instance he (the general) 
established himself, as I was informed. Shortly after our arrival at 
Greenville, and whilst my brigade was still in the saddle, Captain 
C. A. Withers, General Morgan’s adjutant-general, came and told 
me that the general directed that I should move out on the Rog- 
ersville road, and go into camp from one to four miles, as I might 
find forage for my horses, and to picket my front and right flank. 
This order I obeyed. My command was composed of Colonel H. L. 
Giltner’s regiment of about four hundred men, Captain James E. 
Cantrill’s battalion of about seventy-five men, and Captain Peter 
Everett’s battalion of about the same number, called a brigade. Cap- 
tain Withers told me at the same time that Colonel Bradford, in com- 
mand of Vaughan’s brigade, had been ordered out on the Bull’s Gap 
or Blue Spring road, with instructions to picket his front and left 
flank, covering the Russellville road. An examination of the map of 
East Tennessee will show that there are three diverging roads, run- 
ning west, southwest, and northwest from Greenville—each in close 
proximity—the Rogersville, Bull’s Gap, and Russellville roads. 

After disposing of my troops as ordered I established my head- 
quarters at the house of General Arnold, near the Rogersville road, 
the night being very inclement and my health not being good—about 
one or one anda half miles from Greenville. My habit during the 
entire war was to camp in the field with my soldiers, and never varied 
from except as necessity demanded. Early next morning, on the 
ever memorable morning of September 3, 1864, a courier came to 
my headquarters at General Arnold’s a little after daylight, with an 
order from General Morgan, written by his adjutant-general, Captain 
Withers, directing me to remain in my position, and to send a strong 
scout out in the direction of Rogersville, and to report to him as 
necessity might require. 

The courier who delivered to me this order, told me that he had 
just come from Colonel Bradford’s headquarters, where he had been 
to deliver an order to Colonel Bradford, and that after leaving 
there he had heard firing in that direction. I immediately stepped 
out of the room upon a porch adjoining, with the order delivered 
in my hand, and I heard the firing myself. It appeared to me 
to resemble picket-firing, and the first thing that occurred to me was 
that, as the previous night had been one of a heavy rain-fall, Colonel 
Bradford had allowed his men to fire off their guns for the purpose 
of reloading. But very soon I heard the report of artillery. I 
immediately comprehended the situation, and ordered at once three 
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of my couriers to go post-haste with orders to Colonel Giltner 
and Captains Cantrill and Everett, to fall back at a ‘‘double quick” 
in the direction of Greenville—my purpose being to go to the 
support of Colonel Bradford, who had been attacked by General 
Gillum in force, as I afterward ascertained. But before I could get 
into my saddle, which was done in a very brief space of time, as may 
be imagined, the firing in the direction of Colonel Bradford’s head- 
quarters ceased, and I heard firing in Greenville. After I mounted 
my horse I moved at full speed with most of my staff to the Rogers- 
ville road, a short way off. Very soon Everett and Cantrill appeared 
with their commands, not exceeding one hundred and fifty men 
all told. 

Captain Everett suggested to me that we should remain in position 
until Colonel Giltner came up. My prompt reply was wo; that Gilt- 
ner was so far off he might not come in time, and I would move 
immediately on to Greenville. Iaccordingly moved in that direction 
with my small force, but, before proceeding far, one of my soldiers 
came dashing down the road from the direction of Greenville, telling 


to meet them. I knew that Bradford’s troops had given way, 
and Captain George Hunt, my adjutant general, had in the mean 
time come up and reported to me that before he could saddle his 
horse the ‘‘ Yankees” had come up from the direction of Brad- 
ford’s headquarters in front of General Arnold’s residence, and fired 
at him before he could get into his saddle. It is my duty to here 
state that a braver, more gallant and reliable man in every regard 
never served in any army than George Hunt. Acting therefere from. 
the best advices at my command, I determined not to move directly 
on Greenville, but to make a flank movement in the direction of the 
Jonesboro road—the natural line of my retreat—in order to prevent 
the capture of my men and myself. This I did. When I reached 
that road, | moved up in the direction of Greenville as far as Captain 
Clark’s camp, who was in charge of General Morgan’s artillery, and 
who was encamped in the suburbs of Greenville, on the Jonesboro 
road. After sending out scouts on my right and left flanks to protect 
me from surprise, I rode up to Captain Clark and asked him forall the 
information he could give. He told me promptly that he had sent 
some of his men into town a short while before to get forage for his 
horses, and that most of them had been captured by the enemy who 
were in possession of the town. This latter fact I saw for myself. I 
saw the streets of the town full ef Federal soldiers, and, on the far- 
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ther side of the village, General Gillum’s whole command, number- 
ing twenty-five hundred or three thousand men in battle array. I 
directed Captain Clark to open his artillery on Gillum, which order 
he promptly obeyed, and Captain Everett to charge the town with his 
and Cantrill’s battalions, 

This charge was gallantly led by Lieutenant Lewis Norman, the 
present insurance commissioner of Kentucky, and repulsed. In the 
meantime, my scouts informed me that the enemy were flanking me 
right and left. Then it was I ordered Captain Clark to remove his 
guns, in order to save them, and a general retreat. The enemy pur- 
sued us, and we fought and held them in check for four or five 
miles, when they fell back, thus saving all of our artillery, save one 
gun, which was disabled. 

That General Morgan was killed before I left General Arnold’s, 
my headquarters, I have never doubted, and do not now doubt. 
That General Morgan’s death was the result of unfortunate circum- 
stance, there is no question, 

That he is not to blame for what happened, is equally true. His 
disposition of his troops was military and soldier-like. He was 
the victim of circumstances that might have befallen any other gen- 
eral. ‘The enemy, with great astuteness, flanked Bradford’s command 
and entered Greenville at the same time that he was attacked in front 
by Gillum, thus diverting the attention of Morgan’s other forces. 
The scheme was well planned and well executed. 

Much has been said and written in regard to the betrayal of Gen- 
eral Morgan by Mrs. Williams’s daughter-in-law, whose husband was 
an officer in the Federal army. This may be true, or it may not be 
true, I can not undertake to say what are the facts. But this much 
I will undertake to say, that the great bulk of .the population of 
Greenville was so-called ‘* Union,” and, if General Morgan was not 
betrayed by the younger Mrs. Williams, he was betrayed by some 
one else, as the sequel shows. 

That General Morgan was murdered after his surrender, I do not 
for a moment doubt. Dr. Noah Haydon Gaines says he saw the 
event, and knows the fact to be so. That is enough for me without 
the testimony of Captains James Rogers, Henry Clay, and C. A. 
Withers, or any one else. Dr. Gaines is incapable of falsehood or 
misrepresentation. I know him well and intimately. He was a 
private soldier in my old regiment, and for truth and integrity he has 
no superior. That Colonel Brownlow, or any other officer of the 
Federal.army, should regard the assassination of a prisoner by one of 
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his soldiers—wan/ess it was in his power to prevent it—as a reflection 
on him, is not well-founded. There were bad, wicked men in all 
commands whether on the one side or the other, and no officer 
should be held responsible for their evil deeds, unless tolerated by 
him. ‘The man who murdered General Morgan ought to have been 
punished with the same fate that befell him, and his officers neg- 
lected their duty in not bringing him to his just deserts. 

It is not necessary for me in closing to pronounce an eulogium on 
the name and memory of John H. Morgan. History will do full 
justice to him. His will go down in the annals of ¢rwe history, when 
written, with the names of Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert E. Lee, 
‘*Stonewall” Jackson, and others. A truer and kinder heart to 
prisoners and all under him, never lived or died. Besides, he was 
a military genius of the highest order, as his record shows. I am 
proud to have been one of his soldiers, and will ever revere his 
memory, and have so taught my children. 


(Written for the Bivouac. 
FROM DALTON TO ATLANTA. 
NuMBER THREE. 

Notwithstanding the storm of shot and shell and minie-bullets 
which swept over us during the preceding night, on the morning of 
May 30th all answered at roll-call, no casualty having occurred from 
the profuse waste of ammunition on the part of the enemy in making 
this strange demonstration. Several cannon shot, however, had 
passed through the works occupied by the left of our regiment, but 
fortunately not seriously hurting any one. Early in the morning 
our regiment moved a short distance to the left to fill up a gap 
between the works we had been occupying and the works held by 
the balance of our brigade, leaving Govan’s brigade in our old posi- 
tion. We had not been here long until we were moved back to our 
former position, Govan having been ordered away to some other 
part of the line on the right. Soon after, Ferguson’s cavalry brigade 
(Jackson’s division) came around from the left of our division and 
occupied the works with us, the horses having been left two or three 
miles in the rear out of range of the shells. The cavalrymen did 
not seem to relish being thus separated so widely from their horses, 
and many a wistful eye wandered back in the direction where they 
had been left, while in the meantime we were regaled with a great 
deal of ‘‘ horse-talk.” 
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The Federals kept up a heavy fire of small arms on our hill all 
day, as usual, the bullets hissing and whizzing among the branches 
of the trees overhead, and knocking the bark into our eyes. Many 
of the bullets were of new style, being composed of three pieces 
which would fly apart when meeting a resisting substance. On 
striking the limb of a tree a little thin washer, of hard metal, one of 
the parts of these new-styled missiles, would come humming down 
almost as harmlessly as a snowflake, but the heavier pieces would 
often come down with such force that on hitting a soldier would 
make him writhe with pain, and often seriously wounding him. The 
bullets were lying on the ground about us thick as hail-stones, not 
counting those that had passed unobstructed into the valleys to our 
rear. 

On the morning of the 31st there was heavy shelling over on the 
left of our division, and at noon Stephens’s brigade relieved us, and 
our brigade moved to the left and occupied the works of Tyler, 
about Slocum’s and Gracey’s batteries, that brigade having been 
sent around to the extreme left to execute a flank movement beyond 
where Armstrong had charged on the 28th. Slocum’s and Gracey’s 
batteries, composed of six Napoleon guns each, had been having 
some pretty warm work with Federal batteries planted on an 
opposing hill. The enemy had two or more twenty-pound Parrott 
guns in position, which made things quite lively on this part of the 
line from the beginning. Slocum had two of his guns disabled—one 
by having the fragment of a twenty-pound shell forced so firmly into 
the muzzle that it could not be removed. 

Every thing was exceedingly quiet in front on the morning of 
June rst, and it was soon ascertained that McPherson had withdrawn 
his forces during the night. The writer walked ‘around the works 
thus deserted by the enemy, which were found very strong—far 
superior to our own in construction. The ground in the rear of his 
trenches was thickly strewn with beef bones and empty hardtack 
and ammunition boxes, which indicated that he had been living well 
and had wasted a great deal of powder and lead. At some places 
in front of his works the bushes were literally mown down by minie- 
balls, which no doubt was mostly done on the night of the 29th 
during the heavy firing which we had witnessed. On the part of 
the line where the Florida brigade (Finley’s) and our brigade had 
charged on the 28th, the destruction of the timber was still more 
apparent, and it seemed miraculous how any one could survive 
under such a fire. Our wounded which had fallen within the 
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enemy’s lines on that occasion were found in Dallas, and ambu- 
lances were immediately sent for them. 

Late in the afternoon our division fell in and marched to the 
right to rejoin the main army. A hot, dusty march of five miles 
brought us near New Hope Church, where we bivouacked for the 
night. 

Early in the morning on June 2d our brigade moved a mile 
further to the right and formed as a reserve to Strahl’s brigade. 
There was some cannonading along the line, as well as sharpshoot- 
ing. At noon the rain poured down in torrents for fully an hour, 
drenching us to the skin. About two p.M. our division fell in and 
we marched four miles to the extreme right of the army. ‘The can- 
non were thundering all along the line of march, and the shells came 
tearing and crashing through the woods about us, which was more 
trying on the nerves than if we had been actually charging the bat- 
teries. We stacked arms for the night in an old field, and as the 
ground was still saturated with water we spread down fence-rails 
upon which to sleep. 

At daylight on the morning of the 3d line of battle was formed 
and we commenced fortifying. Had not been at work long, how- 
ever, when Major Cobb came and selected the position occupied by 
our regiment for one of his batteries (Mebane’s), and we moved 
around to the right of the brigade and commenced a line of works 
through a peach-orchard, near a house used by General Bate as head- 
quarters. Our regiment was then the extreme right of the army 
(infantry), Wheeler’s cavalry being on the flank. General Sherman 
was extending his fortified line gradually to the left in the direction 
of the railroad, and General Johnston was extending his line to the 
right correspondingly. At noon ordered to stop work on the 
trenches, and in the afternoon we were again drenched with rain, 
but which ceased at dark. 

Early on June 4th we were ordered to complete the works com- 
menced the day before, and when nearly done Major Cobb came and 
selected the position for a Parrott battery. Our colonel moved his 
regiment off to the right and stacked arms in line of battle, swearing 
that he was done fortifying for batteries; that when the fight came 
on his regiment would simply ‘‘ take it straight,’ and in this he was 
applauded by the men. A heavy rain set in at nightfall which kept 
up until near morning. At eleven o’clock we fell in and marched 
about four miles, to near Pine Mountain. ‘This was one of the most 
disagreeable marches of the war. The rain was pouring down in 
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torrents, and the night was dark as pitch. The soldiers could not 
see their file-leaders, and the column was only kept closed up by the 
sound of the feet in front splashing in the mud and water, which was 
from ankle to knee-deep every step. Often a soldier would lose his 
footing and go down with a splash, making the mud and water fly in 
all directions. His more lucky comrades would shout to him, “Get 
up out of that mud!” and in the total darkness his identity could 
only be determined by his manner of ‘‘cussing.” About two o’clock 
we filed off the road to the left, and stacked arms in an old field. 
The writer composed himself to sleep on a log, and never waked 
until the morning’s sun was shining in his face. That morning Gen- 
eral Hardee passed through our regiment and stated that the march 
of the previous night was the most disagreeable ever experienced 
by him as a soldier. 

About noon we moved a short distance into the woods, and our 
division formed as a reserve to Cheatham. All was quiet in front, 
however, the cannon were hushed and the musketry silenced. After 
the many days of constant battle, this quietude made us feel some- 
what out of ourelement. Sherman continued to move by his left in 
the direction of the railroad, and Johnston kept well in his front by 
extending to his right; but now the lines were not close enough for 
battle, as Sherman was deflecting his line to the left so as to strike the 
railroad at Acworth, several miles above Marietta, while Johnston 
was extending his line so as to strike the road at Kennesaw Moun- 
tain, about three miles above Marietta. 

At midday, June 6, our division moved two miles and formed line 
on Pine Mountain, a detached hill with an elevation of some three 
hundred feet, situated about two miles to the west and in front of 
Kennesaw. Pine Mountain and a foot-hill in front, a little to the 
right, were covered with timber, but beyond were open fields; then a 
dense forest set in, extending as far as the eye could reach. The 
Florida brigade (Finley’s) occupied the crest of the mountain, 
together with Slocum’s and Mebane’s batteries, also a battery of 
Parrott guns of Cobb’s battalion. The Kentucky brigade (Lewis’s) 
occupied the eastern slope of the mountain, with Gracey’s battery 
on a slight elevation to the right, while the Tennessee brigade 
(Tyler’s) occupied the western slope. Thus formed, we were ordered 
to fortify, and the work was carried on during a heavy rain in the 
afternoon. On the seventh we were ready to receive the enemy, but 
as yet he had made no demonstration in our front. We could see 
the smoke rising from his camps, some three or four miles away, 
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which were concealed by the forests, and his drums and bugles were 
easily heard in the stillness of the mornings and evenings. On the 
ninth there was some firing o¢ distant artillery, both to the right and 
left, which seemed to proceed from cavalry demonstrations on the 
flanks. 

Early on the morning of the tenth, we saw our cavalry pickets 
falling back, keeping up the skirmish, and soon after the glittering 
arms of the enemy were seen in the edge of the woods about a mile 
in front, then the Federal skirmish-line burst out from among the 
trees and came yelling over the fields toward us. They were soon 
checked, however, by our skirmish-line posted on the foot-hill before 
mentioned, and at the base of the mountain. A momentafter, white 
volumes of smoke were seen spurting out from among the trees in 
front, and the shells from a Federal battery came whirring over the 
hill wherever were stationed the skirmishers of our brigade (Lewis’s). 
A few minutes after, and other white volumes of smoke came spurt- 
ing out from among the trees farther to the right, about a mile and 
an eighth off, and the shells fell at the base of the mountain to our 
left. But soon the pieces were elevated so that the shells commenced 
bursting over the crest, while the skirmishers and sharps} ccters 
were now at their work in front, and we were in the midst of the old 
familiar music which had been absent for several days. 

At six P.M. a wing of our regiment was ordered on the skirmish- 
line occupying the low hill in front of the brigade, about half a mile 
from the main line. There had been heavy showers of rain during 
the day, and the clothing of the soldiers was wringing wet when night 
came on, which was chiily and uncomfortable. No fires being 
allowed, a most disagreeable night was passed by the skirmishers. 
The Federals were up until morning constructing fortifications. 
There was the ringing of axes, falling of trees, driving of stakes, and 
the hum of many thousand voices, all of which was in plain hearing 
of our line, 

There were again heavy showers of rain during the 11th. At 
nearly sundown our Parrott battery toward the left of the division 
opened on the enemy advancing out into the field to fortify nearer 
the base of the mountain, the front line bringing rails and other 
material along for that purpose. This caused the Federal batteries 
to open up, and the artillery fire from both sides was quite spirited 
foratime. At six p.m. the half of our regiment on skirmish was 
relieved by a wing of the Fourth Regiment. The rain had ceased, 
but the night was damp and chilly, and we fully appreciated the fires 
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on getting back to the main line. All quiet on the rath, save the 
incessant sharpshooting in front. A heavy rain set in at dark which 
continued all night. There was a steady rain on the 13th, but at 
nightfall it slacked up. On this day we heard, for the first time, the 
locomotives whistling at Big Shanty, not very far north of Kennesaw 
Mountain, which indicated that Sherman had repaired the railroad 
up to that point, and that he again had railroad transportation at his 
back. The cannon in our front had been quiet since the r1th, but 
we could see that the enemy was planting additional batteries on our 
flanks, and we were expecting to have a lively time on Pine Mountain 
ere many days. Our division was stationed at this point to hold the 
enemy in check while the main army was fortifying on a line some 
two miles to our rear, and on Kennesaw Mountain. The Federal 
sharpshooters had now gotten up close enough on our left to send 
their bullets whizzing over our works. In the meantime our sharp- 
shooters were not idle. They were armed with Whitworth rifles 
with globe sights, and during the daytime they moved at will along 
the line seeking favorable positions. When they came home at night 
they would have wonderful stories to tell of adventures seen. These 
modern ‘‘ Hawkeyes” seemed to disdain to ‘‘feed”’ upon any thing 
less than a general officer, and had their stories been true, General 
Sherman would have soon been left without so much as a brigadier. 
One of these keen-sighted gentlemen even reported that he had 
** plugged” the general-in-chief of the Federal armies! 

About seven a.M., June 14, the clouds broke away and the sun 
came out clear and bright. After the many days of rain we had just 
passed through, the sunshine was calculated to make us all feel 
more cheerful. There was some shelling off to our right, but in our 
front there was only the usual sharp-shooting, and as the Federals 
were working gradually around on our flanks, the bullets commenced 
taking us in the rear, especially from the right. 

Between nine and ten A.M., a cannon-shot came shrieking over 
the crest of the mountain from one of the batteries in front, the first 
that had been fired for two days. ‘Then another followed, which 
was heard to strike; and still another came in quick succession. 
The bushes were so thick between our position and the crest of the 
hill we could not see what had drawn the fire, and Captain Gillum 
remarked, ‘‘It is some d—d general with a regiment of staff at his 
heels!” Had the brave captain known the facts his language would 
have been more respectful, for in a few minutes word came down 
the line that Lieutenant-general Polk was killed. Of this incident 
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General Johnston says, ‘“‘In the evening of the 13th, Lieutenant- 
general Hardee expressed apprehension that Bate’s division, posted 
on Pine Mount, might be too far from the line occupied by his 
corps, and requested me to visit that outpost and decide if it should 
be maintained. We rode to it together next morning, accompanied 
by Lieutenant-general Polk, who wished to avail himself of the 
height to study the ground in front of his own corps. Just when we 
had concluded our examination, and the abandonment of the hill 
had been decided upon, a party of soldiers that had gathered behind 
us from mere curiosity, apparently tempted an artillery officer, whose 
battery was in front, six or seven hundred yards from us, to open his 
fire upon them, at first firing shot very slowly. General Polk, 
unconsciously exposed by his characteristic insensibility to danger, 
fell by the third shot, which passed from left to right through the 
middle of his chest. The death of this eminent Christian and sol- 
dier who had been distinguished in every battle in which the Army 
of Tennessee had been engaged, produced deep sorrow in our 
troops. . . . Before daybreak of the 15th, the Pine Mount was aban- 
doned and Bate’s.division placed in reserve.” 

General Sherman says, ‘On June 14th rained slacked, and we 
occupied a continuous line of ten miles entrenched, conforming to 
the irregular position of the enemy, whom I reconnoitered, with a 
view to make a break in the line between Kennesaw and Pine 
Mountains. When abreast of Pine Mountain I noticed a rebel bat- 
tery on the crest, with continuous line of fresh trenches half way 
down the hill. Our skirmishers were at the time engaged in the 
woods about the base of the hill, between the lines, and I estimated 
the distance of the battery at eight hundred yards. Near it, in plain 
view, stood a group of the enemy, evidently observing us with 
glasses. General Howard, commanding Fourth Corps, was near by, 
and I called his attention to this group and ordered him to compe! it 
to keep behind its cover. He replied that his orders from General 
Thomas were to spare artillery ammunition. This was right, accord- 
ing to general policy, but I explained to him we must keep up morale 
of bold offense, and that he must use artillery and force enemy 
to remain on timid offensive, and ordered him to cause a battery 
close by to fire three volleys. I continued to ride down the line, 
and soon heard, in quick succession, the three volleys. The next 
division in order was Geary’s, and I gave him similar orders. Gen- 
eral Polk, in my opinion, was killed by the second volley fired from 
first battery referred to.” 
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General Sherman’s orders were well carried out, for four or five 
batteries now opened on our position, and the solid shot came crash- 
ing among the trees about us, while little tufts of smoke from burst- 
ing shells hung above the crest of the mountain. Soon after this 
cannonade commenced, the writer, while sitting at the colonel’s fire, 
making up a field report for brigade headquarters, was suddenly 
stopped in his work bya fragment of shell, which caused a moment- 
ary commotion among the ‘‘ field and staff’? grouped around the 
blaze, endeavoring to get rid of the dampness and chill caused by the 
recent rains. He had to journey to Marietta in an ambulance, and, 
while there, he was struck with the bravery of Southern women who 
were ministering to the wounded almost within range of the roaring 
cannon at the front. That evening he went down to Atlanta on the 
same train which bore the remains of General Polk ; and thus ended 
the writer’s observation of the campaign from ‘ Dalton to Atlanta.” 


The relative strength of the contending armies from the opening 
of the campaign at Dalton May 7th to the middle of June, when they 
confronted each other at Kennesaw Mountain, was as follows as 
shown by the reports: On May rst, a few days before the opening 
of the campaign, the effective strength of the Confederate army under 
Johnston at Dalton was, infantry, thirty-seven thousand six hundred 
and fifty-two; artillery, twenty-eight hundred and twelve; cavalry, 
twenty-three hundred and ninety-two; total of all arms, forty-two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. he effective strength of the 
combined Federal armies under Sherman on May tst and:at the 
opening of the campaign was as follows: Army of the Cumberland, 
under General Thomas, sixty thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
three; Army of the Tennessee, under General McPherson, twenty- 
four thousand four hundred and sixty-five; Army of the Ohio, under 
General Schofield, thirteen thousand five hundred and fifty-three; 
total present for battle, ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five, and two hundred and fifty-four cannon. While in front 
of Dalton, however, Sherman was reinforced by several thousand 
cavalry, which swelled his combined force to over one hundred 
thousand effective men, at the inception of the campaign. John- 
ston’s army was reinforced by the following infantry composing 
Polk’s corps: Canty’s division of three thousand effectives reached 
Resaca on the ninth of May; Loring’s, of five thousand, on the 
eleventh of May; French’s, of four thousand, joined at Cassville on 
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the eighteenth of May; and Quarles’s brigade of twenty-two hundred 
joined at New Hope Church on the twenty-sixth of May. He was 
reinforced by the following cavalry: Martin’s division, thirty-five 
hundred on the ninth of May, and Jackson’s division of thirty-nine 
hundred at Adairsville on the seventeenth of May. ‘The total Con- 
federate strength of all arms brought into the field was sixty-four 
thousand four hundred and fifty-six. A field return made on June 
tenth showed the effective strength of the Confederate army on that 
date as follows: Infantry, forty-four thousand eight hundred and 
‘sixty ; artillery, thirty-eight hundred and seventy-two; cavalry, ten 
thousand five hundred and sixteen; total of all arms, fifty-nine 
thousand two hundred and forty-eight. 

As to the strength of the Federal armies about that time, General 
Sherman says that, ‘‘Onthe 8th of June, Blair with his two divis- | 
ions, Seventeenth Corps, joined the army with the effective strength 
of nine thousand. These with new regiments and furloughed men, 
who had joined early in May, equaled the losses from battle, sickness, 
andby detachment, so that the three armies stillaggregated about one 
hundred thousand effective men.” A field return of the Federal 
armies made on June 1, showed, effective infantry, ninety-four thou- 
sand three hundred and ten; artillery, five thousand six hundred 
and one; cavalry, twelve thousand nine hundred and eight. ‘Total, 
one hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred and nineteen. And 
a return made on July 1, showed, infantry, eighty-eight thousand 
and sixty-six; artillery, five thousand nine hundred and forty-five; 
cavalry, twelve thousand and thirty-nine. Total, one hundred and 
six thousand and fifty. <A field return for the Confederate army, 
same date (July 1) showed, infantry, thirty-nine thousand one 
hundred and ninety-seven; artillery, three thousand four hundred 
and sixty-nine; cavalry, ten thousand and twenty-three. Total, fifty- 
two thousand six hundred and eighty-nine. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the Confederate cavalry 
nearly equaled the Federal cavalry, but the Federal infantry and ar- 
tillery more than doubled that of the Confederates during the time 
mentioned. 


THE first year of the Brvouac closes with this number, and to 
secure the full number of books of the new volume, it is better to 
subscribe at once. Attention is called to circular on another page. 
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ADVENTURES OF A CONFEDERATE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


The eventful day came; but before we attend the conspirators let 
us go back and follow the lead of Mr. Abner Montholon a while, and 
possibly we may learn of something detrimental to the expectations 
so ardently felt by the colonel. Mr. Montholon, if you remember, 
was one of the party present on the night of Captain Harkins’s 
arrival. He and his brother John had both been invited to meet the 
captain. As we then stated, they were both in love with Irene, but 
the love of John partook more of the quality of admiration, and was 
not of a very absorbing nature. Neither had ever breathed their 
feelings to their beautiful mistress, and John would probably have 
lived and died a batchelor without attempting to change his con- 
dition. Not so with Abner. His whole soul was wrapped up in his 
devotion for Irene. He had, before that eventful night, seen her but 
a few times, but those few times were enough to set his heart on fire, 
and to fix her image indelibly thereon. It was a case of love at first 
sight, and each time he saw her thereafter only added fresh fuel to 
the fire and added intensity to his love. He was not a man of large 
heart and generous emotions. His was one of those concentrated 
minds which can dwell upon one thing at a time, and when engaged 
upon an object become so thoroughly absorbed by it as to exclude 
interest for all others. In such a case both his mind and heart would 
become warped, and as he was a young fellow of exceeding great 
vanity, he was necessarily a selfish character, and he looked upon 
any one who opposed his opinions, his inclinations, or himself, as an 
enemy, to punish whom gave him adelight beyond comparison. He: 
was a one-idead man, and in the pursuit of a purpose or an enemy 
he did not scruple to avail himself of every aid presenting itself, 
whether good or bad, moral or objectionable. To overcome a rival 
whom he deemed an enemy he would not halt at the employment of 
the most questionable means, honorable or dishonorable. So he 
effected his destruction he cared not, though he himself perished 
in the same boat. Otherwise he appeared to be a clever and socia- 
ble, though an earnest, and at times erratic person. Hitherto he had 
never had a subject of action which developed the real attributes of 
his character; that is, to the public at large. His true disposition 
was of course well known to his playmates and to the members of 
his family, but having never been connected with any affair of suf- 
ficient importance to draw public attention to his actions, he had not 
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as yet in the public estimation any particular reputation, but he was 
like many men of this kind, brave to rashness. In fact, in the pur- 
suit of an end in which his whole mind was engaged, he regarded 
not consequences. Such men as these are selected to lead “forlorn 
hopes,” to blow up magazines, assassinate kings, corrupt legislatures, 
and to betray their country. 

Every word and look of Irene’s, although entirely without such 
intention, fed his eager passion until he had become her devoted 
slave, willing to cast the world to the winds provided he could obtain 
some reward from her hands, as a slight recompense for his devotion. 
Still he had curbed his feelings, and had not, as yet, allowed her to 
perceive the hold she had taken of his affections. On the very first 
night of Captain Harkins’s arrival he had fancied a possible rival. 
Since his first acquaintance with Irene, he had seen no young man 
likely as he thought to aspire to her hand. None who seemed to 
pay her more than the ordinary courtesies of society, nor had he 
preceived any signs which indicated an engagement of her affections. 
He did not know, and had never heard any thing of Willie Ross, 
in connection with Irene; had never happened in the same com- 
pany when these two were together; and now for the first time his 
imagination took the alarm, his jealousy became aroused. Captain 
Harkins, he thought, seemed the very man of all others to make pre- 
tensions and throw a stumbling - block in his way. He watched 
him narrowly, and now and then he caught an expression on the 
captain’s face, as his eyes rested on the lovely form of Irene, which 
savored too much of anticipated ownership, as Montholon fancied. 
His mind became at once aggressively opposed to Hawkins, who 
could do nothing that Montholon did not construe to his disadvan- 
tage. Before the evening was spent he set Captain Hawkins down 
as an impertinent scamp, an intermeddling puppy, and deter- 
mined then and there to watch him like a hawk, and if he 
caught him making any advances toward Irene, to thwart and 
destroy him if possible. He had been, and was at that time a 
Union man, but had never taken any action in the premises. 
He had really come to the conclusion to leave his home and enter 
the Union army, when he met and fellin love with Irene. This love 
became immediately such an intense passion, that it upset his 
arrangements, and he had for some time stood wavering between his 
love for her and that for his country, uncertain to which he should 
yield, but the love of woman had at last prevailed, as it ever does 
with minds not sustained by principle, and he had resolved to 
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remain where he was. But Colonel DeBoin had talked with him 
and knew him to be a staunch unionist, hence he was entirely 
unreserved in his communications concerning his present effort to 
organize the union elements of Florida into an armed power, and Mon- 
tholon learned not only all that Colonel DeBoin was doing—his fears 
and hopes, but also the connection which Captain Harkins had with 
the movement, together with his connection with the United States 
army and his rank therein. Armed with this knowledge, he deter- 
mined if Harkins should give occasion to crush him without pity 
or compunction. 

Pretty soon after the new arrival, he began to notice the exceed- 
ingly friendly manner with which Irene treated Harkins, and not 
knowing the cause, his jealousy gave to her conducta coloring differ- 
ent from that it really deserved. ‘‘ Trifles light as air” were distorted 
by his diseased fancy into positive proofs. He imagined that she 
was beginning to love the captain. His whole soul loathed the idea, 
and he commenced to hate Harkins with a heat that transformed his 
whole being, and he henceforth bent his utmost efforts without regard 
to the means adopted, to rid the country of his detested rival. At 
first he sternly concluded to challenge the doughty captain to mortal 
combat, but after maturer reflection he decided to circumvent him in 
another way. He ceased to be a unionist, transferring his hatred of 


Harkins to the cause which he represented—although in furtherance 
of his purposes, he kept this change of sentiment a secret from all— 
lending himself apparently with enthusiasm to all of the schemes of 
the colonel, the better to get a fuller knowledge of their intentions, 
so that the blow he meditated might be certain in its results. In this 
way he learned the hour and the place appointed as the rendezvous 
for the assembling of the conspirators. 

He also learned that the Confederate government had issued the 
commission of captain to one Herman Fletcher, empowering him to 
raise a battalion of cavalry for service in East Florida, and that 
Captain Fletcher, in pursuance of the power so to do, had mustered 
in a small force at the town of Gainesville, some forty-five miles 
distant, had made his headquarters at that point, and was daily filling 
his ranks with fresh recruits. This fact was unknown to the colonel, 
but if it had been, it is uncertain whether he would have altered his 
plans, he had gone so far, and was now so sanguine of immediate and 
complete success. 

But it was known to Montholon, and two days before the selected 
time he mounted his horse and put off for Gainesville. He reached 
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there without mishap, and at once sought an interview with Captain 
Fletcher. At this interview he disclosed all the secrets of the con- 
spirators, and arranged with him a plan of operations by which the 
whole company could be bagged without loss or danger. Fletcher was 
more than pleased at the opportunity tosignalize himself so early in his 
service; and readily promised to undertake the job with his squadron, 
which now numbered about seventy men. He determined to 
start the next day, so as to give himself ample time for the purpose 
intended, and appointed a place and time to meet Montholon, who 
proposed to act as their guide. Every thing being satisfactorily 
arranged, Montholon returned home to await results, not failing, 
however, to attend the colonel, and so avoid any suspicion which his 
absence at this critical moment might have created. 

This moment, so longed for and hopefully expected by the colo- 
nel and his followers, had now arrived, and true to their arrange- 
ments, each repaired to the rendezvous, fully believing he had now 
embarked himself and fortunes in the right cause. Each had bid his 
family adieu, not expecting to see them again for many a long and 
weary day, but at the same time buoyed up with the idea that what 
they were doing was dictated by true patriotism. The colonel had 
started his family, bag and baggage, ex route for St. Augustine, 
under the direction and control of an old and trusted family servant, 
and was himself the first man at the place of meeting. He reached 
the ground accompanied by Captain Harkins about two hours by sun, 
and soon after the others began to drop in singly and in couples, 
until, as the sun was setting, the assembly numbered about forty men, 
principally old men, very few of whom seemed lively or enthusiastic. 
An air of gloomy depression had settled upon their faces, and it looked 
as though it would take but little to make the majority of them turn 
tail and return home. ‘The number was small in comparison to what 
the colonel had expected, and the hour of meeting was long since 
passed. The colonel became impatient; so did the others. All 
began to murmur at the delay, and many to wish themselves safe 
home again. A number suggested that the roll be called, those pres- 
ent be mustered, and a start be made. After a while, the colonel 
and his more intimate friends came to the sad conclusion, that no 
more were coming. ‘The assembly was therefore called to order, the 
colonel made a short speech, and Captain Harkins having read his 
commission, had just called forward the first man in order to proceed 
with the mustering, when the hurried pattering of a horse’s feet was 
heard, and the next moment ‘ Long-headed Joe,” the colonel’s negro 
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boy came thundering into the group upon a half-blown horse, holla- 
ing at the top of his voice, 

**Run, Marster, run! De sojers is a coming 

A bomb-shell falling into their midst could not have created 
greater consternation nor more instantaneous effects. Every fellow 
took to his heels with a rapidity that was wonderful. They stood 
not upon the order of their going, but went at once. In vain the 
colonel called upon them to stop. In vain he called to Harkins to 
assist him in the effort to bring back his scared and running friends. 
Harkins was the first man to lead the skeedaddle. Dropping his 
commission, every thing in fact, which he had about him which 
could be dropped, he rushed for his horse, and mounting, galloped 
away with the speed of the wind. Not a minute too soon, for the 
“‘sojers,” as Joe had called them, were approaching rapidly. Mon- 
tholon, who rode with Captain Fletcher at their head, spied Harkins 
as he ran, called to some of the men to follow him, and dashed off 
in full pursuit, leaving Captain Fletcher to attend to the other con- 
spirators. No time was to be lost. Harkins was mounted on a fleet 
horse and gotten a good jump at the start. The pursuit had not 
lasted a half hour before Montholon saw the fruitlessness of the 
chase. Harkins had the best horse and had gotten too great a start 
to be overtaken. He was steadily gaining, and there seemed no 
abatement in his speed, while the pursuers felt that their horses were 
blown and rapidly giving out under the heavy spurring to which they 
had been subjected. O, how bitterly did Montholon feel when he 
realized this fact and found that his prey was escaping. Bitterly did he 
curse the slowness of Captain Fletcher and his troop, which had 
brought about this miserable result. How he cursed the dependence 
which he had placed in them, and how bitterly regretted his folly in 
relying for the accomplishment of his revenge upon others, when he 
had had it in his power to have effected it himself. He turned from 
the pursuit with a new experience, but with a determination to succeed 
in no wise abated because of a failure in the first trial.- He was resol- 
ved, come it sooner or later, to drive Harkins from the field, and to 
become the husband of Irene, and with this resolution, he intended 
to track him wherever he might go, or until the latter portion of his 
vow should be accomplished. 

In the meanwhile, Colonel DeBoin, finding that it was impossible 
to rally his associates, came to the conclusion that prudence was the 
better part of valor. Mounting his horse as quickly as he could, he 
started for the neighboring hammock, intending to avail himself of 
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its friendly shades to effect his escape. If possible he would do this, 
and go directly to St. Augustine. He could stay in this section of 
country no longer, now that his plan had miscarried and he had been 
discovered. The country would be too hot for him. If caught, im- 
prisonment if not death would be his ultimate fate. At St. Augus- 
tine he would be within the Union lines, and safe for the time being. 
If he could get a command in the Union army he would take it; his 
life and all he possessed belonged to his country. He had not long 
to think or act, for Fletcher’s men were pressing upon his heels. 
Repeatedly they called to him to halt, threatening to shoot, but he 
was well mounted and determined. Finding that he was gaining 
ground and in a short while that he would vanish in the thick woods 
of the hammock, the soldiers, though loth to do so, fired a volley at 
the retreating forms of the colonel and several of his friends who 
were with and alongside of him. The volley apparently had no 
effect upon the pursued except to add speed to their fast-flying horses, 
for pretty soon the little band had disappeared in the friendly depths 
of the great forest which opened its arms to receive them. ‘The sol- 
diers gave up the pursuit, well knowing that the enemy was safe for 
the present. They had captured some half dozen old fellows, while 
the chiefs had escaped. With these they slowly returned the way 
they came. 

Colonel DeBoin and his companions rode several miles into the 
depths of the hammock before they halted, and would not have stop- 
ped then if a sudden faintness had not seized the colonel and com- 
pelled him to dismount. It was only then that he realized that he 
had been wounded in the fleshy part of the left shoulder by one of 
the soldier’s balls. The wound had been bleeding freely, and though 
he had felt a numbness followed by a sharp pang in his shoulder, he 
in the excitement incident to the events paid no attention to the mat- 
ter until the positive loss of blood brought on a feeling of faintness 
which he stood for some time, but now could no longer subdue. The 
whole of the little squad dismounted to assist him, and pretty soon 
they had bathed the wound in cool spring-water, of which there was 
an abundance near, and bound it up with a handkerchief. Here for 
the present we will leave them. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LEAVES FROM A DIARY KEPT BY A LADY 


During the Occupation of Winchester, Va., by the Federal Troops, under General 
Milroy. 


June 16, 7863. At last our ‘* men,” our dear ‘* men,” have come. 
Their advent has almost crazed me with delight, to think we are 
again free. Ican’t realize it at all. We had heard so many false 
rumors that we had nearly given up in despair. 

On Friday evening they had a skirmish with the Yankees, having 
surprised a foraging party about six miles from town. All that night 
the Yankees were flying around at a great rate, but we could hear 
nothing, though trying our best to do so. All their movements, 
which we watched closely, indicated great uneasiness. Saturday 
morning all army stores were packed hastily and started off in the 
direction of the fortifications, to the north of the town. At ten a.m. 
the firing commenced, and shells were flying over our heads all day 
long, and occasionally one would strike in the town. 

From the top of the house we could, by the aid of a spy-glass, see 
our own dear gray coats, while with the naked eye we distinctly saw 
a long line of blue coats drawn up on the edge of town waiting the 
advance of the Confederates. 

The next day was Sunday, and at the first peep of dawn the 
firing was renewed in earnest and kept up unceasingly during the 
entire day. Of course we were all in an intensely painful state 
of excitement. The Yankees had withdrawn all their forces to the 
fort and the town was entirely deserted by them, except now and 
then a stray scout, on horseback, would dash past. The poor 
women were tearing round the streets in the most frantic manner; no 
body could find out any thing, there was no one of whom you could 
ask a question; all were ignorant and anxious alike. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, when we had grown some- 
what accustomed to the sullen, stubborn cannonading, which had 
kept up unceasingly throughout the day, we were startled by the sud- 
den burst of fresh artillery from the north side of the town; at first, 
the rumor flew from mouth to mouth that it was Mulligan with rein- 
forcements for General Milroy, who had been our jailer for the past 
six months. O, the terrible disappointment that began to show itself 
in the faces of those throngs of women who had left their houses and 
gone into the streets, hoping to welcome back their loved sons and 
brothers. They stood in anxious groups about the streets, alternat- 
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ing between hope and fear. We eagerly devoured every exaggerated 
story that crazy and excited imaginations could suggest. 

Fortunately we were relieved from this state before a very long 
interval, by some one coming up with a fresh bulletin. It was ‘‘ our 
own artillery,” which had gotten in the rear and were shelling them 
in their last stronghold; their retreat was cut off and nothing left for 
them but ‘‘surrender.” Of course we believed it, how could we 
help it. But it was in fear and trembling lest we might again be 
disappointed. 

Presently a Yankee regiment filed by, near where we stood, com- 
ing from the field of battle. I accosted one who passed nearest and 
asked ‘‘how the fight was going.” ‘‘ We are driven in,” he said in 
dejected tones; we have fought all day with nothing to eat, and 
could stand it no longer, and wound up by saying, ‘‘I never saw any 
thing to equal the spirit of these rebels; “they rush forward lke 
devils, perfectly regardless of danger.’’ I couldn’t help feeling a lit- 
tle bit sorry for them, they looked so tired and hungry, and I felt 
then that I could afford to do so, as they were so evidently the de- 
feated party. 

Toward dark the cannonading grew frightful, and about nine it 
seemed to reach a climax. The night was dark, and we could dis- 
tinctly see each ball as it burst over the heads of those in the fort. 
I felt as if every shell from our artillery bore us a message from home. 
But in our rejoicing the sad certainty would obtrude itself, that 
some must fall before the murderous fire that was showered upon 
them, and each waiting, anxious heart could only pray to Almighty 
God that their loved ones might be spared. 

After awhile the firing ceased altogether, and left our dear old 
town lying peacefully and quietly between the contending armies. 
The stars were our only sentinels that night, and we walked abroad 
through the streets to enjoy the freedom of which we had been de- 
prived so long. For during the military despotism just ending, no 
citizen had been allowed outside their homes after dark and all lights 
seen burning after nine o’clock were fired at by order of the general 
commanding. 

The camp-fires of ‘‘ our men,” shone from every hill on the south 
side of the town, watchful guardians of our security. A death-like- 
calm prevailed throughout the night while the main body of our 
army moved quietly and stealthily around to cover the enemy’s rear 
and intercept attempt at retreat. One may imagine how little sleep- 
ing was indulged in that night. I didn’t compose myself sufficiently 
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to lie down even until near daylight, and was soon roused from my 
troubled slumbers by the booming of cannon. Instantly I wason my 
feet, and on the way to my point of observation of the day before, 
viz. the top of the house, from which I had a clear view of the forts. 
Not a single Yankee was to be seen, still the cannonading continued, 
and at intervals furious volleys of musketry. It immediately occur- 
red to me that they were trying to cut their way through; which 
proved to be the case. 

General Milroy, during the night, had cut the horses loose from 
all ambulances and wagons, and mounting all the men he could, 
thought to elude the pursuit of the Confederates, leaving all baggage 
andsutler’s stores for the enjoyment of the ‘‘ rebels.”” He leaves his 
strongholdand starts forhome. Presently from an unexpected quarter 
the dreaded enemy open upon them and the heaviest fighting of all 
ensues. Yankees are slain in heaps, but Milroy, the brave hero of 
countless victories over the defenseless women and children of Win- 
chester, in patriotic devotion to his cause sacrifices his honor to save 
his life, which might be of future service to his country, while his 
honor could nothing avail it. He leaves the main body in command 
of some other hero, and with a few picked men for his own peculiar 
body-guard, makes a regular John Gilpin race of it. They first 
charged through a grove of pines, and then a luxuriant wheat-field, 
ready for the reaper, yields unresistingly to their strides. What mat- 
tered it, if the whole command fell into the hands of the Confederates 
so he escaped—old wretch; well he knew that he would swing high 
as Haman if he were caught; the remembrance of his*many sins and 
villainies hovered around and served as wings to the fleeing general. 

Presently I heard the cry,‘‘ There’s a Confed!” from a house win- 
dow. I immediately turned my attention from some Yankees who 
had deserted their command and were seeking refuge in some old 
stables to catching asight of so welcome an object. As soonas I spied 
him I forgot every thing else, and screamed from the top of the 
house, ‘“‘ Bless your heart, you dear Reb!” At sound of my voice 
he gazed in every direction till he spied me, and screamed back in 
rich Irish brogue, ‘‘Where are the Yanks?” I answered by signs 
and told him where he would find those I had seen hiding. I then 
rushed down into my chamber and tried to complete my toilet which 
was the most tedious one I ever remember to have made, though not 
consuming, I am positive, over five minutes. Finally I picked up 
my flag which had been brought from its hiding place the day before 
to have ready, and off I started down the street anxious to be among 
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the first to welcome our returning braves. As yet only few of the 
advance had gotten in. ‘The streets were filling rapidly with the 
citizens, and as each soldier appeared he was seized and shaken by 
the hand and a dozen questions put to him. Presently a shout of the 
wildest joy which seemed to be sent up from the entire town, her- 
alded the approach of the main army, and as they marched 
through the crowded streets the scene was one of wildest excitement. 
Flags and white sun-bonnets (the secession badge during the occu- 
pation of the town by the Yankees) waving in every direction, and 
from the windows of houses which had been searched in vain by the 
Yankees, were suspended every variety of Southern flag. 

Our men were passing in one direction end the Yankee prisoners 
were being brought in in squads from the opposite point. <A friend 
of mine told me afterward that he was in charge of a number of 
the prisoners, and as he marched them up the street, one of them 
turned to him and exclaimed, ‘*‘ Gracious heavens! this is a sight 
worth witnessing. I couldn’t believe it when I’ve read accounts of 
these receptions. I don’t wonder you fellows fight so.” 

Just then the band drew up in front of ‘*The Taylor House,” 
which had been converted into a temporary prison for the Yankees, 
and commenced to play ‘‘ Dixie.” (No wonder we all love Dixie so, 
it is associated with so many triumphal marches, and so much glory.) 
After that came the ‘‘ Bonny Blue Flag,” and when they got to the 
chorus it was taken up by a group of ladies standing near, and by 
degrees the entire street joined in, then the soldiers, until it echoed, 
one long, loud chorus throughout the entire line. It was a day 
worth living for, and [ felt almost repaid for having remained within 
their lines during eight long, weary months. 

As for General Milroy, I think he was relieved of his command 
very soon after, by his ungrateful Government, who did not seem to 
appreciate the style of patriotism of which he was the exponent on 
that memorable occasion. 


{Written for the Bivouac. 


ONE OF THE RECONSTRUCTED. 


I chink I have been reconstructed. It seems to me about eight- 
een or twenty years ago, after receiving a terrific shock and being 
knocked ‘‘all of a heap,” one Sunday evening, by the announce- 
ment that the Confederate forces had surrendered, that I was ina 
kind of a trance for several days, until started into consciousness 
again by the blazing blocks of buildings which surrounded me. 
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I thought it was a funeral pile, and the Southern Confederacy 
was being consumed to appease the wrath of disappointed and 
defeated politicians. The horrible nightmare did not leave me for 
some time, and when I at last recovered my natural senses, I was 
told that I must be ‘‘reconstructed.” Well, I thought any thing 
was better than feeling as I did, so I went to work to recon- 
struct with a good will. The first step, I was told, was to hate all 
my brothers and love all my enemies. I knew if that thing ever 
happened, it would be the best evidence in the world that I was en- 
tirely remoddled. 

But I went to work with a good will, being convinced that it was 
the best policy, in view of existing circumstances. The next part of 
the programme was to sit by and see the ‘‘pie” divided around 
among all the good boys who didn’t have to reconstruct. I tried to 
gulp that down too—not the pie, but the idea that it was a necessary 
part of the ordeal. 

The thing has been going on now a long time, and sometimes I 
feel right patriotic. It was many a long year though, before I could 
calmly look at the stars and stripes, and still longer before I could 
bring myself to walk beneath their flaunting folds. And now after 
all these years feeling that I had accomplished so much toward 
being a good Union man again, we were told in some recent political 
babblings that we must be ‘‘regenerated”’ too. 

I think it was on the occasion of the inaugural exercise of our 
Grand Southern Exposition, an enterprise which evidences better 
than any thing else could, the thoroughness of the work of recuper- 
ation. 

I was present on that important occasion, and when the Chief 
Magistrate passed under where I stood, I noted a slight enlargement 
of the lump in my throat which I thought had dried up long ago. 
But when “little Phil.” appeared to my view Ihad to remind my- 
self several times that I was ‘‘ reconstructed.” 

On the whole, I stood it pretty well, beginning to feel myself quite 
‘‘one of them,” even thro’ the swelling strains of ‘* Lo, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes,” and ‘‘ Hail to the Chief.” But when the 
band answered to the “ southern yell” for ‘‘ Dixie,” the last straw 
was laid and I broke right down. It didn’t last long, however, I 
rushed out to where I could see some flags waving, and kept my eyes 
steadily fixed on them, reminding myself all the while that I was 
reconstructed.” 

Having lost my handkerchief in the crowd, I picked up the tail 


end of one of the flags, and wiping ‘‘ my weeping eyes ” on its sacred 


folds, I was soon restored to my reconstructed equilibrium. — RE. 
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UNRECORDED DEEDS OF DARING. 


When the —th Kentucky infantry was organized, it numbered 
amongst its enlisted men a young man of good family which also had 
two other sons in the armies of the Confederacy. The young infan- 
tryman, the subject of my sketch had been reared on a large farm, 
in the lap of luxury, and influenced by his surroundings and early 
training, thought his patrician blood degraded when he found that 
the company, of which he was a member, was to be officered in part 
by mechanics, men whose youth and early manhood had been passed 
in manual labor. That they were thoroughly drilled soldiers and 
competent officers carried no weight with the recruit; he thought, 
and thought aloud, that gentlemen-privates should be commanded by 
gentlemen officers, and no argument could convince him to the con- 
trary. Added to this, the young soldier had a way of shading the 
most trivial nothings in the most glowing colors. Personally he had 
no sense of fear, and numerous were the rows in which he figured as 
principal. His popularity in the company was lost, and but few of 
the older and steadier of its members would hold fellowship with him. 
He was incorrigible, nor was the fault his alone. He was picked at 
by every one. Well, in this way the winter of ’61-2 wore away, and 
April 6, ’62, found him with his company and regiment at Shiloh. 
On this bloody field he, in some unaccountable way, lost his com- 
pany and was captured. Several of the wounded men of his com- 
mand, and some of the infirmary corps, reported after the battle that 
they had seen him at the field-hospital, and that he was not wounded 
or in any way disabled. He was not a hospital steward, he was not 
a member of the infirmary corps, he was not wounded—why was he 
there? And being there, in the rear of the army, why was he cap- 
tured? He was not present to answer these pointed questions, and 
his enemies used the facts to say a great many ugly things to his dis- 
credit. His company had behaved gallantly and suffered immensely ; 
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eighteen, out of forty-one, dead on the field. It looked ugly, and 
even the few friends he had left could find no excuse for him. 

Late in the fall of ’62, the command being camped for a few 
days in Northern Mississippi, the writer took a stroll into the woods 
which lay between the camp and the railroad station. While sitting 
on a fallen tree listening to the falling leaves and speculating on the 
probable duration of the war (I had then no doubt of its results), 
I saw the subject of much company talk and vituperation walking 
leisurely toward me, swinging a wallet in his hand and whistling 
happily. I called him to me—my faith in him was not gone—and 
after telling him what was said about him by his comrades, asked 
him for an explanation of his conduct. 

He said he had dropped out of line by permission, and before he 
could rejoin his company the regiment had changed its position in the 
field; that in hunting for the command the wheel of a passing cais- 
son had struck him against his hip, and for a time disabled him; that 
he had found his way to the brigade field-hospital, but as the surgeons 
were too busy with badly wounded men to pay him any attention 
he started again to find the regiment, but not being able to do so, he 
had gone into the fight with another command and been captured. 
I told him his story would not find much credence in his company, 
and not to tell it to any one else, but to go with me to the officer 
commanding the regiment and demand a court of inquiry as to the 
truth of the statements which had been made to his injury during 
his absence. He willingly put himself in my hands, and we went 
direct to the headquarters of the regiment. The lieutenant-colonel 
commanding recognized him at once and halted him at the entrance 
to his marque, saying that he was the only man in the regiment who 
had shown the white feather at Shiloh; that he was a disgrace to an 
old and honorable family, and that he should be drummed out of the 
regiment—and the old Spartan meant it, every word. I told the 
colonel that my young friend was before him for the purpose of 
demanding a court of inquiry, and asked him to hold his drumming- 
out resolution in abeyance until we heard the sentence of the court. 
To this proposition he readily assented, and directed me to at once 
detail a regimental court-martial and summon the officers and men 
of company — before it to make good their oft-repeated charges. 
The court was hastily convened, and the prosecution summoned. 
Ten minutes, twenty minutes, a half hour, forty minutes are passed, 
and the tension of suspense is great. I both admired and pitied the 
poor boy who was bearing it so calmly. He thought I was his only 
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friend, and knew I had done for him all I could. One of the court, 
Captain M , a gallant, noble, and manly fellow, moved the court 
that inasmuch as the officers and men of the company had failed to 
respond to the summons of the court, and that as forty minutes of its 
time had been consumed in waiting for them to appear and make 
good their charges, and they had not done so, that private 

be declared innocent and ordered to report to his company. The 
motion being put and unanimously carried, the court adjourned. I 
took the young man in hand again, and told him to go to his com- 
pany, to deport himself as though nothing unpleasant had occurred ; 
to spit the coloring from his tongue when he was telling what he 
knew of prison-life and other things, and in fact to change as far as 
possible his nature to suit the peculiar circumstances of his case; to 
do his duty like a man and without a murmur, and when another 
battle should be fought to make himself as conspicuous by his pres- 
ence as he had been at Shiloh by his absence. I watched him 
closely, and saw with pleasure the admirable fight he was having 
with himself. No one taunted him with the past, and he was making 
friends of his old enemies. We were ordered to Tennessee in a short 
while after the foregoing, and the 2d of January, ’63, the date made 
memorable by the charge of Breckinridge’s division against ten 
times its numbers and more than fifty pieces of artillery, and known 
to history as the battle of Murfreesboro, furnished the day and field 
on which my young friend was to retrieve himself. Being very tall 
and on the extreme right of the company, it was easy for him to say, 
‘¢Captain, this promises to be hot work, and I ask you as a small 
favor to me, to notice if any man goes further in this fight than I 
do!” ‘The signal-gun is fired, and away we go across the field, over 
the fence, and into the woods, where the decoy division awaits but 
to fall back and cross the river before us. With lines broken, and 
in utter confusion, on we dash! ‘The enemy has fled, but his parked 
batteries are tearing us horribly. Nothing animal can live there, and 
we fall back from the trap crushed and bleeding. Hanson, Bramlette, 
Roberts, Dunn, Burnley, and hundreds more of our best and bravest 
had fallen, and here, where the bravest blanched, my young friend 
had won back his name and title to the respect of all. His captain 
told me that night that as it was understood we would be ordered on 
dangerous duty in the morning, and as no man could say who would 
fall, he wanted me to know that he retracted every thing he had said 
derogatory to , and that he had behaved with as much courage 
and coolness as any man on the field, and, at my suggestion, he made 
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the same remarks to the company the next morning when it was 
drawn up in line in company-quarters. 

From this day on the nature of my young friend had undergone 
an entire change. He was no longer the giddy rattle-pate, but had 
become a serious, thoughtful man, ever willing to lend a helping hand 
to a comrade, and scrupulously exact in the discharge of his duties. 

On the banks of the river of Death another great battle was fought, 
and there at Chicamauga as at Murfreesboro my young friend, as 
though determined to confirm and establish beyond cavil the good 
name he had won at the latter place, dashed to the front of his com- 
pany in the last charge which drove the enemy from the field, and 
was severely wounded within fifteen feet of their works. 

A few days after the battle an order was received for the companies 
to assemble and select the man who had been most distinguished on 
the field for daring and skill as a soldier, Where all equally deserv- 
ed the honor which the war department would confer in a medal bear- 
ing name and date of the battle, it would have been difficult to select 
one for the favor; but, on my suggestion that —— deserved it as a 
slight reparation for the great injustice done him in the past, there 
was not one dissenting voice, and the history of his part in the glori- 
ous day being written and sent on to the department, he became the 
proud recipient of the medal. As soon as he could get about on 
crutches, he came to the regiment and said if he could get a copy of 
the paper which had obtained his medal for him, and have it approved 
by his colonel and brigadier-general, that his member of Congress 
would get him a commission as lieutenant of cavalry or artillery, as he 
was, by reason of his wound, no longer fitted for infantry service. 
The paper was again drawn up and properly approved, the colonel 
approving being his old captain, and very glad to repair the wrong he 
had done him. 

The congressman was true to his word, and obtained the commis- 
sion, and the last I heard of 


, during the war, he was serving in 
a cavalry command in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. I have 
not seen him since the war. 

My advice to him would have been thrown away had the soil been 
barren. His own pluck and determination won him his spurs, and 
I was very glad and proud of him. NONDESCRIPT. 
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STRAGGLING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The cavalry command to which I was attached, Jones’s brigade, 
followed Lee into Pennsylvania at a day’s journey in the rear. Upon 
approaching Chambersburg, we learned that squads of Federal cav- 
alry were hovering on our flanks. The knowledge of this fact made 
foraging parties very cautious in their movements, and only those 
who were rendered desperate by hunger ventured far from the main 
column. 

Being impelled by a conquering desire to enjoy a ‘‘ square meal,” 
I was persuaded by two of Mosby’s men to go off from the main 
road about a mile, As I wore the regulation blue pants of a Con- 
federate officer and was coatless, and my companions were similarly 
attired, we easily passed for Federals, though nothing was further 
from our thoughts than to forage in disguise. The first farm-house 
we came to, much to our surprise, we were gladly welcomed and 
asked to ‘‘get down and have a bite to eat.” We consented with 
alacrity, and made ourselves quite at home while the meal was pre- 
paring. We attributed our warm welcome at first to fear, and then 
we thought we had probably found some Pennsylvania ‘‘secesh.” 
At any rate, none of the family made their appearance but the “hired 
girl,” who told us that the people of the house were absent. We did 
not discover that we were taken for Federals till the “hired girl” 
said while waiting on the table, 

‘Why didn’t you’ns come before the rebels got away?” 

There was a quick exchange of glances between the dining party 
and we in a moment divined the situation. 

’ replied Corporal C., ‘‘we wanted to let them all 
come into the State; and now we are going to run them into the 
Susquehannah.” 

**O, won’t that be good!” said she, clapping her hands; “ you be 
going to drown ’em all, sure enough?” 

‘Drown them all,” said C., with a gravity that forced me to 
swallow a huge piece of bread to keep from screaming, ‘‘ of course, 
all we don’t kill.” 

The ‘ girl” then plied us with questions about our achievements 
in Virginia, and before we got through, she evidently congratulated 
herself that fortune had made her acquainted with the three heroes 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

‘How many red-headed rebels was it you killed before breakfast 
one morning, C.?” said I by way of a leader. 


‘* Because,’ 
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“Only seven,” said he, helping himself to another piece of pie. 

““Goodness sakes! What dd you do that for?” said the ‘‘hired 
girl,” ready to burst with delight. 

“‘Well,” said C., ‘‘I was feeling badly that morning, and had no 
appetite for breakfast, and I just told the boys I was not going to 
shoot any but red-headed rebels that morning, and so I went out and 
killed seven.” 

‘©O, that was good,” said she, rubbing her hands; ‘‘won’t you 
have another piece of pie?” 

One by one, we told our blood-curdling yarns of personal daring, 
and were rewarded with fresh pieces of pie. 

““Any rebels about here ?” said I. 

‘‘Yes, indeed. We’uns most been robbed of every thing.” 

‘*What do they take?” 

“‘Q they went into the miik-house and took every thing; and 
carried away all the chickens and ducks they could catch—the nasty 
thieves.” 

‘¢What kind of looking creatures were they?” said I, ‘‘lean and 
ragged?” 

‘‘Naw,” said she, ‘‘As fat and saucy looking rascals as ever 
you saw.” 

When the inner man was satisfied, I asked her how much was the 
charge for our dinner. She replied a dollar and a half. I then 
handed her a ten-dollar Confederate bill. 

‘‘T won't take that,” said she, pitching it back, ‘‘that’s reb scrip.” 

‘‘Madam,” I replied with considerate softness of manner, ‘‘I 
am compelled te inform you that you have been laboring under a 
false impression. We are not Federal soldiers.” 

‘©O, you be rebs, then,” said she, almost swooning away. 

Fearing lest she might die, so great was the terror depicted in her 
face, I said, 

‘Boys, I believe she takes us for rebels.” 

‘QO, then,” said she, immediately recovering, ‘‘ you ben’t rebels 
after all. I ¢hought you were good Union soldiers.” 

Said I, ‘‘ No matter what we are, we do not desire to even frighten 
women.”’ 

Again she was in doubt, and said, ‘‘I don’t know what you really 
be, but please get out of the house.” 

And so, bidding her a polite adieu, we left. 

STRAGGLER, 
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IS EVERY THING FAIR IN WAR? 


There were many ways in which the fertility of Yankee invention 
showed itself during the war, but none meaner or more novel than in 
the manufacture of counterfeit Confederate money. We do not say 
that it was countenanced by the higher authorities, but it was well- 
known that large quantities of this spurious currency were made 
North and sent to the Federal soldiers. On the following occasion 
it was found that, ‘‘ Curses, like chickens, come home to roost.” 

The night after the battle of Slaughter Mountain, my company 
was detailed to take to Orange Court-house about two hundred and 
fifty Federal prisoners. ‘The guard as well as the prisoners were 
tired, but had that gaiety which comes from the consciousness 
of being alive after a perilous ordeal. The prisoners, if any thing, 
were livelier than the guard, because they expected to be speedily 
exchanged and sent North. ‘They evidently had some misgivings as 
to their treatment by provost-guards before they reached Castle 
Thunder, at Richmond. Many questions were asked, and I fear not 
all truthfully answered as to the inside workings of the Confederacy. 
Among others, inquiry was made if a prisoner was allowed to use 
Federal money in Castle Thunder? ‘‘O, yes,” said the Confederate 
by his side, ‘* If you want to be hand-cuffed and put in the ‘black 
hole.’” 

‘¢ What is a fellow to do with his greenbacks then?” 

‘¢ Better throw ’em away, I guess; it is a penitentiary offense to 
pass them down South.” 

This was doleful news, and as it passed along the line it had quite 
a depressing effect. One of the prisoners ventured to suggest that 
perhaps the guard would be willing to exchange Confederate money 
for Greenbacks: 

‘¢Hardly!” said the guard, ‘‘They are nothing more than so 
much paper to us; but there are some of the men here whose fami- 
lies live beyond the lines. You might make a trade with them.” 

It was whispered, ‘‘ Now, what a chance for a ‘haul!” and 
already several exchanges were made of Greenbacks for Confederate 
scrip. It was soon found that the capital on hand of the prisoners 
far exceeded that in the hands of the guards. There was one man, 
D , who never failed in expedients where a penny might be 
turned. He was brave as a lion, and generous as a prince, but cruel 
and unscrupulous in getting money and plunder. He would appro- 
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priate any thing of value that chance threw in his way. I have 
heard that he carried off a grindstone from a house in West Virginia, 
and that at another place he loaded his horse with hoop-skirts. Ina 
fight with Wilson’s raiders he captured a negro woman with a baby, 
riding behind a Federal soldier. He put the woman on the horse, 
and tied the baby dehind his saddle. Presently there was a return of 
the Federals. The woman made her escape, and D 


came out of 
the fight with the baby hanging by one leg and squalling dreadfully. 
Upon being asked afterward what he had done with the baby, D-—— 
replied, ‘‘ Put it out to raise on the shares!” 

Now when it was found that the guard had no more Confederate 
money, while the prisoners were still loaded with greenbacks, D.’s 
fertile brain was equal to the occasion. He suspected that some of 
the prisoners had counterfeit Confederate scrip. At last he found 
one whose pockets were full of it, and he got him, under a promise of 
secrecy, to sell it to him for a trifle. This was put in the hands of 
three or four accomplices who rapidly turned it into greenbacks, and 
left the poor victims with what was worse than brown paper in their 
possession. Company F. 


(Written forthe Bivonac.] 


DARING FEAT OF CAPTAIN JOHN PEARCE. 


People nowadays are amazed when they read of a half a dozen 
robbers capturing a train filled with non-combatants and unarmed 
men. The incident I am about to relate tells how four Confeder 
ate soldiers captured a train partially filled with avmed men. It 
occurred in the early part of the civil war, at the town of Piedmont, 
situated about twenty-five miles west of Cumberland, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

Captain Pearce had heard that two companies of Federals were 
on the eastern bound train, and would reach Piedmont at a certain 
time. Hastily mounting three of his followers, he reached the sta- 
tion just as the train arrived. Placing two of his men so they would 
be visible from the rear end of the train, he galloped boldly along 
the platform with drawn sword in hand to the front part of a car 
that was filled with soldiers, leaving one man on the platform with 
orders to shoot at a given signal. Opening the car-door he entered 
and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, you’re my prisoners.” At this there was 
a slight movement on the part of some of the soldiers, as if about 
to seize their guns. ‘‘If the slightest resistance is offered,” cried 
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Pearce, in tones loud enough for all to hear, ‘* I will command my 
company to fire upon you.”’ Some looked and saw the two mounted 
men within pistol-shot. It was whispered that they were caught in 
a trap, and so many cried out that they surrendered. ‘‘ March out 
by two’s on the platform,” said Pearce, ‘‘and let the men leave their 
arms in the seats.’ Pearce forgot to tell the officers to leave their 
side-arms. Watkins, the mounted man on the platform, observing 
that the officers alone outnumbered his party two to one and that 
their weapons were probably loaded, called to Pearce, to make the 
officers put off their pistols. The order was at once given but very 
reluctantly obeyed. All the troops now numbering over a hundred 
filed out on the platform, and were at once marched into the woods 
near by. Upon finding that they had surrendered to four men they 
were dreadfully mortified, but were somewhat reconciled when Pearce 
paroled and let them go. ONE or McNEIL’s MEN. 


[Written for the Bivouac, 
DIED AT HIS POST. 

The soldier who heads a charge has its exhilarating excitement to 
sustain him; the steady infantryman who moves forward in line of 
battle has the presence of his comrades and their good opinion to 
encourage him as well as their unqualified contempt should he falter ; 
but the soldier left on picket with orders to remain there until relieved 
or recalled and who remains there firing his gun until shot down, is a 
hero indeed. 

In the war’s last year, a soldier was placed on picket in one of the 
mountain passes of the Clinch, and, either from the stupidity or 
something worse in his company commander, was left on his post 
after the retreat of the army. The soldier remained unflinchingly 
at his post, rapidly loading his musket and firing at the enemy’s ad- 
vance-guard, though he knew that he must be killed if he staid 
there, knew that his wife and loved children were almost within 
sound of the report of his gun, and were awaiting his coming home. 
The foremost of the enemy returned the fire but the soldier stood at 
his post until riddled with bullets. The enemy came up and the 
commander looking at the body of the devoted brave in an outburst 
of generosity, the characteristic of a courageous man, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Men, give that man a decent burial; he was the bravest man I ever 
saw,” and William Smith, private of Company A, Twelfth Tennes- 
see Cavalry, was buried there by the roadside by order of a chival. 
rous foeman. 
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(Written for the Bivouac. 
A BRAVE DEED. 

In one of the cavalry fights along the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock River, Virginia, the following occurred : 

A portion of Rosser’s cavalry were cautiously advancing along 
aroad ona reconnoisance. With a like motive a Federal force was 
coming on the same road in an opposite direction. The advance- 
guards of both met face to face, and after a slight skirmish fell back 
to let their supporting columns come forward. Each advanced at a 
trot with drawn sabers, but, strange to say, when within pistol-shot, 
halted and began firing. The commanding officer of either side saw 
that he who would win must be the first to charge. Again and again 
they gave the command and urged the men to move forward. The only 
response was a slight start with a faint shout and then another halt. 
The scales of fate or fortune trembled in the balance. It was almost 
ceriain that the leader of a charge from either side would be killed, 
yet it was equally certain that his death would purchase victory for 
those who followed him. 

The occasion demanded a hero, and he was found in the Confed- 
erate column. Major Holmes Conrad, of Winchester, Va., then a pri- 
vate in the ranks, snatched the colors from the man who bore them, 
and rushed at the enemy, crying, ‘‘Save your colors, men!” Right 
into the head of the Federal column he rode. The Federals, over- 
come either with amazement or admiration, did not fire at him, but 
waited his approach. When he was in their midst, the Confederates 
seeing their colors about to be captured, and lifted above all sense of 
danger by the gallantry of Conrad, rushed upon the enemy and 
gained an easy victory. 

VERITAS. 


{Written for the Bivouac. 


THE CAREER OF AN AMBITIOUS YOUTH. 


Thomas Scarce was the son of humble parents who lived on the 
slopes of the Virginia Alleghanies and cultivated, or at least pretend- 
ed to cultivate, a few acres of poor mountain land. The elder Mr. 
Scarce reversed the usual routine of labor. Instead of working six 
days in the week and resting one, he worked one day and rested six. 
If the corn failed to grow and furnish him with a living, he called it 
an unlucky year and drowned his sorrows in ‘‘ moonshine whisky. ” 
What nature refused his neighbors had to provide, and many a raid did 
he make on the fields and barnyards of his distant acquaintances. 
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On these excursions, which generally occurred on windy or rainy 
nights, his son Thomas often accompanied him. As the years 
went by, Thomas reached the age of fifteen and began to sigh for 
wider fields of activity. 

The martial spirit which was abroad in the Southland in 1862 pen- 
etrated the sequestered glens of the Alleghanies, and Thomas was fired 
with an ambition to be a soldier. Which side to join was the ques- 
tion. ‘The reported victories of the Confederates in the summer 
campaign of ’62 decided him to link his fortunes with the southern 
cause. Late in that summer our hero rode into the camp mounted 
on along-legged sorrel, and said he wanted to enlist for the war. ‘The 
captain, pitying his youth, advised him to go back home to his moth- 
er, but at last consented to receive him. 

In a short time we were in front of Pope’s army and drawn up in 
battle line. A general order was read denouncing the conduct of 
Pope’s men for arresting citizens and plundering houses. 

The resentment of the soldiers kindled when they heard of the 
outrages committed by ‘‘ Pope’s ruffians,” but Thomas was loudest 
in his threats against the ‘‘ chicken thieves.” We were ordered to pre- 
pare for an advance. The captain upon making a detail of men to 
go back and cook rations selected Thomas as one of them. Thomas 
begged to be allowed to remain and take part in the fight, the cap- 
tain pitying his youth, insisted, and our hero actually shed tears when 
forced to obey. That evening we crossed Robson River (a branch of 
the Rappahannock) and meeting a force of Federal cavalry charged 
and routed them. ‘The chase continued for five miles, the enemy 
frequently making a stand, but giving way after some resistance. 
Many a prisoner I saw on the wayside, and frequently jumped my 
horse over the wounded or dead lying in the road, but not a bullet 
did I hear whistle. The forward squadron did all the fighting and 
my company were untouched. When Thomas heard of this fight and 
saw some of the spoils of victory, he threw down his basket of flap- 
jacks and swore he would be in the next battle. He ground his 
saber and spent his odd moments in sword and pistol practice. 

Not long after that we approached the town of Warrenton. We 
were ordered to draw sabers and charge through the town. Nobody 
did we see but some citizens, who went wild with joy at the sight of 
us. One old man threw his hat so high in the air that as it came 
down it fell on the roof of a porch near by. It wasa perfect ova- 
tion, and Thomas was translated with enthusiasm. 

When we hauled up at the end of the principal street, Thomas was 
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sent back the way we had come to get his horse shod. This pleased 
our hero, he wanted another ovation. Drawing and flourishing his 
saber, he charged back through the street. Nota handkerchief waved 
nor huzza was given, only the sound of the sorrel’s feet and an occa- 
sional shout from his rider, broke the oppressive stillness of the town. 

Not long after this my squadron was on detached service in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Hearing that the Federals were in Martinsburg, 
we went out to find them, being joined by a lot of stragglers from 
other commands, some unarmed citizens, and several companies of 
the Twelfth Virginia Cavalry. It wasa jolly party, forevery one was 
expecting to return loaded with plunder. When within about five 
miles of Martinsburg we discovered the Federals, and, after a sharp 
skirmish, drove them into the town. 

There was just enough of danger in this fight to give a romance to 
the thing. It was found that the men on the fleetest horses got all 
the prisoners and plunder. Thomas began to think seriously of 
swapping the sorrel for a thoroughbred, ‘The thieving rascals,” said 
he, ‘‘ how they did run; jist let me ketch up with’em next time,” 
and he jerked out his saber and shook itin the air at a Yankee “ of 
the mind.” After the victory, we leisurely retraced our steps in con- 
siderable disorder. Upon coming to where a stream from a big 
spring near by crossed the road, many of the men stopped to water 
their horses, and the disorder was increased. 

Just as the rear guard was crossing the stream, distant shots were 
heard, and a flying Confederate was seen rapidly approaching. He 
was waving his hat and shouting, ‘‘ The Yankees are coming!” 

‘¢ Knock that man off his horse!” shouted an officer, but every 
one’was looking back for the foe. 

On went the fugitive, right by the main column, yelling, ‘‘ Run, 
run! the Yankees are coming!” 

That man’s shouts were more demoralizing than a dozen bursting 
bombs. At the first volley of the enemy many of the men kept right 
on after the panic-stricken fugitive. About a half halted and made 
a gallant fight. They were rapidly formed across the main street of 
the village, Denksville, and, on account of the dust, did not see the 
Federals till they were within a few yards of them. The leader of 
the Federal charge, a captain in an Illinois regiment, was right in our 
midst almost before we had taken position. He was twenty yards in 
front of hismen. At least a half a dozen pistols were fired at him, 
the flame of some of them reaching his person. He seemed invul- 
nerable (it was afterward learned that he was killed), for he was still 
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waving his sword when concealed from view by the oncoming Fed. 
erals. ‘Then there was screaming and cries of murder, and the smoke 
and thunder of a hand-to-hand conflict. In the midst of it all, the 
writer saw a woman rush from a house to the curbstone and rescue a 
little child that was nearly trodden under foot by the horses of the 
combatants. Twice were the Federals driven back, but coming again 
with increased strength they broke our ranks, and then there was a 
wild rout. 

Now, where was Thomas then? ‘The next morning the writer saw 
him in camp sitting ona log, bareheaded, barefooted, and nearly 
naked. His yellow locks, which usually lay close to his skull, stood 
on end. His face was begrimed with dirt; his rolling eyes gave 
him a hunted look. ‘The following colloquy occurred : 

‘* Where is your hat?” 

“Gone.” 

‘¢ Where is your coat?” 

Gone.” 

‘¢Where are your arms ?” 

Gone.” 

‘¢ Where is your horse ?” 

“Gone, too.” 

This was all that could be gotten from Thomas. 

It was afterward learned that the sight of the runaway above 
mentioned knocked Thomas all of a heap. He never paused to 
inquire, but wheeled the sorrel and entered the lists. 

The sorrel was no thoroughbred, but for the first mile heat few 
passed her. After that she began to fall behind a little, and then 
Thomas began to throw out ballast. He first cast away his arms; his 
hat was already gone; then he unstrapped his bundle and let it go; 
then the saddle-girth having burst he let the saddle slide off, and 
rode for a mile or two bareback. 

At last the sorrel was so fagged that Thomas, thinking he could 
make better time on foot, abandoned the mare, and run with hair 
streaming in the wind until he fell by the wayside. 

The next night Thomas deserted and returned to his native moun- 
tains. EQNES. 
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Editorial. 


SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 


The Southern exposition is an immense success. Already the 
brightest hopes of the projectors are more than realized. Hence- 
forth to the end, we predict, the throngs of visitors will steadily 
increase. The public spirit which conceived and sustained it, the 
energy with which its managers have pushed it to a brilliant consum- 
mation, indicate sontething more than a faith in the commercial im- 
portance of Louisville. Behind this is the belief that a new era is 
dawning—an era of good feeling, wherein sectional lines will be for- 
gotten, if not destroyed. Strange to say, at this very time the news- 
papers are full of accounts of military reunions, Nerth and South. A 
new interpretation of the war is abroad, especially among the old 
soldiers of both armies. It is that the blood which was shed was 
not shed in vain, for it has proved to be the seed of a closer union 
and a grander republic. 

The time demands an exposition of national proportions, and here 
is one every way worthy of being so esteemed. Its spacious halls are 
filled with industrial exhibits from every quarter of our broad land. 
The triumphs of mechanical genius, and the wealth of our resources 
are not alone revealed, but so excellent is the arrangement that, while 
they entertain the curious, they instruct the thoughtful and inspire 
the inventive mind. 

If the implements and products of industry rise to the plane of 
artistic achievement, what shall be said of the music, the sculpture, 
and the painting? The music surpasses expectation, for its excel- 
lency consists not only in being of the highest order of art, but of 
that kind that pleases the southern and western taste. Musical roars, 
harmonious strains, and brilliantly executed solos are not sufficient. 
The men of the South and West delight in the picturesque, sudden 
transitions and the suggestion of action. All these and more are 
achieved by the wonder-working artists of the exposition. The 
Seventh Regiment Band may almost be said to present in a single com- 
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bination the attractions of an orchestra, a dramatic company and an 
opera troupe. j 

The Art Gallery is the crowning beauty of the Exposition. On 
not so granda scale as that of the Centennial, it is equally, if not more 
attractive to the average vistor. In the musical department the same 
appreciation of popular taste is manifest in the selections. All are 
masterpieces, the majority depicting character and action. Even the 
landscape and imitative pictures stir the humanity within us. Some are 
heart-stirring poems, starting unbidden the tenderest emotions; others 
are well-rounded travesties, filling the beholder with delicious mirth. 

All these features of attraction are enhanced by surroundings 
never before seen in other expositions. There is the grand park with 
its greensward and majestic oaks, increasing the enjoyment of the 
music and the fireworks, and there is the electrical illumination at 
night, giving out gorgeous hues, 

‘¢ Making that beautiful which was not, 
And that more beautiful which was so before.” 


THE KIND OF HISTORY WANTED. 


History will be sure to tell of the generals, of strategic movements, 
and of great battles. But will this reveal the character of the 
struggle? 

When we consider the power of ambition, the valor of high dig- 
nitaries is easily accounted for in behalf of any cause; but the 
motive which impels the privates and subordinate offices to suf- 
fer and bleed so long, demands the fullest explanation. Here 
lies the motors of the strife, and these left out we have little more 
than a brilliant display of titled gladiators flourishing their swords 
mid the waving of banners and fields of gore. Our children want to 
know what all this incomprehensible nest of embattled hosts meant ; 
what their father did and why they fought. 

The long-drawa theories of political writers but make the dark- 
ness more visible. Nothing but details, stories of individual careers, 
of life in prison and hospital and in broken homes, will furnish the 
light we seek. We ask then for these from the old soldiers or the 
members of their families. Time and tide wait for no man. A few 
more years and the deeds of our brave heroes will live only in vague 
tradition. 
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Miss JOHNNIE Morcan.—One of the pleasantest features at the 
Morgan reunion, at Lexington, Kentucky, was the presentation of a 
watch and chain to Miss Johnnie, only child of the late General 
Morgan, by the survivors of his old command. After an eloquent 
address by private J. C. C. Black, of Augusta, Georgia, Miss Johnnie 
arose before the veterans and replied in the appended little speech, 
at once a model of simple and unaffected elegance: 

‘¢ Dear Friends: 1 can’t begin to tell you how happy you have 
made me, and how grateful I feel to you for it. I assure you that I 
love you as dearly as my father did, and I sincerely hope that you 
may always be as happy as you have made me feel to-day.” 


Mr. SAUFLEY’s address is deferred for insertion in the Septem- 
ber number. 


THE CominG Reunion.—The reunion of the First Kentucky 
Infantry brigade, at Lexington, Kentucky, promises to be the event 
of the kind of the year. The voices of the old quartette are attuned 
anew; the hand-organ is put in good condition, and the menagerie 
of Weller & Co. will be on exhibition for the first time in nineteen 
years. Many of the survivors have signified their intention to be on 
hand, and the boys, never content to be outdone in any thing by 
the ‘‘ buttermilk rangers,’ have determined to have more fun in one 
day (September 5) than Morgan’s Cavalry succeeded in getting in 
three days. Our representatives will be on the ground to snap up 
all pithy reminiscences, and to receive subscriptions for our new 
volume commencing with the September numbet. 


Our friends will favor us by making notes of any acts of individual 
daring coming under their observations during the late year and send- 
ing them to our office. 


Ex-CoNFEDERATES Visiting Louisville will find at our office a reg- 
ister containing the city addresses of resident or visiting comrades. 


CANVASSERS WANTED Every WHERE.—A reference to our pros- 
pectus in another column will convince any one that there is money 
in the work of getting subscribers for the SoUrHERN Bivouac. 
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A BraNcu of the Southern Historical Society has been organized 
at Galveston. 


GENERAL John C. Newton was expected to respond to the toast, 
‘“«The boys who wore the blue,” at the reunion of Parson’s Confed- 
erate Cavalry, at Dallas, Texas, August 6. 


AN Irish recruit being told that a soldier was to be shot for 
desertion, asked what was meant by desertion. He was told that to 
desert was to leave without orders. 

‘¢ Thin, be jabers,” replied Pat, “ I'll niver desart without orders.” 


SOLDIERs respect each other, said the civilian, as he saw the cor- 
diality between the Boston soldiers and their southern guests. ‘‘ And 
these are the men our soldiers were trying to lick a few years ago, 
and now see how they respect them?” And an old veteran replied, 
‘« Hang it, sir, you’d respect ’em if you’d been there and seen how 
hard they were to lick.” 


Srray SHors.—It is a good thing for a soldier to read a dozen or 
two of the histories of the battles of the late war in which he partici- 
pated. They were written by men who were somewhere else, and 
they make every thing seem strange and new.—/%cayune. The Pica- 
yune man has evidently been trying to reconcile M. Quad’s battle 
sketches with facts—an impossibility, as he might have known with- 
out trying. 


THe demand for Confederate bonds is explained by a cable dis- 
patch received from London wherein it is alleged that a syndicate of 
bankers are buying them up in order to hold them with the expec- 
tation that the Southern States will at some time or other be forced to 
pay them. The plan for coercing payment is to defeat the attempt of 
any Southern State to obtain credit in Europe until these bonds are 
in some way provided for. It is a very pretty scheme provided it 
works.— Bourbon News. 
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HE Savep THE CipErR.—Corporal G. of the Sixth Kentucky In- 
fantry was fortunate encugh to have some cider in his canteen at the 
battle of Murfreesboro, and was unfortunate enough to have a minie- 
ball pass through that canteen just as the command started on a 
charge. The corporal hesitated but a minute, but in that minute he 
had thrown down his gun, placed a finger on each side of the hole 
made by the bullet, and at one huge swig drank the precious fluid 
and regained his company conscious of having done his full duty to 
himself in saving the cider. 


ANECDOTE OF ‘‘STONEWALL” JACKSON.—During ‘‘Stonewall’s” 
brilliant campaign in the Shenandoah Valley it became necessary 
that a bridge over a smail creek should be built in great haste. One 
evening Jackson sent for his old pioneer captain, Myers by name, 
and pointed out to him the urgency of the occasion, saying that he 
would send him the plan of his colonel of engineers as soon as it was 
done. Next morning Jackson rode down to Captain Myers’s quar- 
ters, and saluting the veteran said: 

‘Captain, did you get the plan of the bridge from Colonel 

‘¢Well,” said the captain, ‘‘ The bridge, general, is built, but I 
don’t know whether the fzcture is done or not!”’ 


No, THank You.—It was a custom in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia for those religiously inclined to have preaching and prayer 
when a halt was sufficiently long for the purpose. On one occasion 
some of the soldiers of Gordon’s division stopped at a smoke-house 
on the roadside to have their usual religious exercises, and Ben P., 
one of the most zealous Christian workers, happened to see Major 
H., an old friend, passing, by, and, wishing to get him into the meet- 
ing without disturbing the worshipers, lowered his voice into a far- 
reaching whisper and called out, ‘‘Charlie! O, Charlie, come here!” 
but Charlie, naturally construing this mysterious call into an invita- 
tion to take a drink unseen by the thirsty soldiers, cried out exulting- 
ly at the top of his voice, while slapping a well-filled canteen at his 
side, ‘‘No, thank ye; L’ve some of her here.” 


AMONG many incidents that occurred at the late reunion of Mor- 
gan’s cavalry at Lexington, the following is interesting: When Gov. 
McCreary completed his speech and came down from the platform, a 
lady and gentleman approached him with visible emotion and told 
him of the death of their brother, James McCarney, which occurred 
only a few days before the reunion, and of his request that a little 
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Bible should be delivered to its owner, Col. McCreary. ‘The Bible, 
was presented to him during the war by Dr. Handy, an eminent Vir- 
ginia minister, and Gov. McCreary carried it in his breast pocket in 
prison and inthe army, butin the rapid rides and hard service in Vir- 
ginia just before the close of the war he lost it in some unaccountable 
way, but his name and other writings showed to whom it belonged. 
After eighteen years this little worn and faded companion is restored 
to him, andhe says he will always be grateful to those who so kindly 


preserved it and returned it to him.” —Bourbon News. 


Hosterter’s Birrers NoT A BEvERAGE.—Dr. Irvine Shields, 
of Wheeler’s cavalry, was a dignified, courtly gentleman—even in 
the army in all things save in the doubtful means to which he resorted 
to get the oil of corn, which seemed necessary for his very existence. 
Once in Middle Tennessee the doctor, in making a visit to a family 
in the neighborhood of the camp, saw through a half-opened closet- 
door a bottle of Hostetter’s bitters, and his knowledge of its ingre- 
dients at once convinced him that Hostetter’s was a very fine substi- 
tute for Georgia “ pine-top,” and he determined to have the medi- 
cine. ’ T'was the work of a very few minutes to go to the camp and 
induce some of his comrades to visit the house and amuse the inmates 
with some of the funny things which the soldier has the knack of 
remembering and inventing. In the midst of a lively conversation 
the doctor slipped into the closet, raised the coveted bottle to his 
parched lips, and drank one quaff only of nauseous black ink. Blow- 
ing this from his mouth like a whale at sea, his face and shirt-bosom 
became the ground-plat of some original splatter work, and the dig- 
nified surgeon beat a most undignified retreat to the music of the 
laughter of his comrades, in which the members of the family circle 
joined. A mention of Hostetter’s bitters was, after that episode, a 
signal for a first-class fight, with the surgeon to the front. 


ONE REASON WHY HE Was Not FREED, BUT NOT THE TRUE ONE. 
—A gentleman told me a story recently which well illustrates Lin- 
coln’s immense fund of anecdotes. Said he, ‘‘ Just after Jeff Davis 
had been captured I called over at the White House to see President 
Lincoln. I was ushered in, and asked him, ‘ Well, Mr. President, 
what are you going to do with Jeff Davis?’ Lincoln looked at me 
for a moment, and then says in his peculiar, humorous way, ‘ That 
reminds of a story. A boy ’way out West caught a coon and tamed 
it to a considerable extent, but the animal created such mischief 
about the house that his mother ordered him to take it away and not 
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come home until he could return without his pet. The boy went 
down town with the coon secured with a strong piece of twine, and 
in about an hour he was found sitting on the edge of the curbstone 
holding the coon with one hand and crying as though his heart 
would break. A big-hearted gentleman who was passing stopped 
and kindly inquired, ‘Say, little boy, what is the matter ?? The boy 
wiped a tear from his eye with his sleeve, and in an injured tone, 
howled, ‘Matter! Ask me what’s the matter! You see that coon 
there? Well, I don’t know what to do with the darn thing. I can’t 
sell it, I can’t kill it, and ma won’t let me take it home.’ ‘That,’ 
continued Lincoln, ‘is precisely my case. I’m like the boy with the 
coon. I can’t sell him, I can’t kill him, and I can’t take him 
home.” —Boston Traveler. 


Pork IN Camp.—It was in the summer of ’62 on the Chicka- 
hominy River that John B. and myself, of the —th Georgia Regi- 
ment, entered into a partnership in the pork business. John being 
a good shot, put in his skill as a provider of stock as his share, and I 
being a tolerably rough butcher, was to contribute my energy in pre- 
paring the goods to meet the demand for fresh meat that always 
exisced in Confederate camps. We started out to flush our porker, 
a huge specimen, which seemed unusually tame until she was kicked 
on the snout, when she was aroused to the necessity of a line of 
defensive and offensive warfare, and moved at once rapidiy in my 
direction. Now I was noted for my ability to lead in a retreat, and 
put in play my acknowledged fleetness, while the huge beast, dis- 
tributing from her chopping jaws a streak of foam like that in the 
wake of a stern-wheel boat, was close on my heels. One thing only 
traveled faster than I did, and that was the thought, ‘‘ Suppose I 
do reach the stump for which I am heading, can I hope to reach its 
summit?” At that moment the top of that stump was the height of 
my ambition. 

Yes, I have it—glorious thought. ‘Shoot, John; shoot quick ; 
shoot before she catches me. I never can reach that stump. For 
God’s sake shoot, John.”” With a longing born of a faint hope to 
hear the crack of a rifle, I glanced back, and the scoundrel had taken 
refuge in a gully, from which came sounds that convinced me that 
my partner was in a convulsion of laughter. My pursuer made a des- 
perate leap forward and I felt her nose touch my heel. 

With one mighty effort I bounded forward, reached the coveted 
stump, and landed square on top. But, O horrors! I was not safe. 
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She seemed intent on sharing my retreat. Clumsily she clambered 
up its side, and with her forefeet on top, would reach out her huge 
mouth in such a manner as to force me to the opposite edge, where 
my whole body would be supported by only my two big toes. When 
she had forced me as far on one side as she could, she would drop to 
the ground, rush around to my side and induce me to change front to 
rear with greater celerity than any well-drilled command you ever 
saw execute the movement. For a period of time that appeared 
coequal with that occupied by a loving couple with the arm hold, in 
going one block, on their way to church, but which was really not 
longer than haif an hour, this circus was kept up. She seemed to 
grow weary of the performance, and, to my inexpressible relief, called 
ahalt. Fora moment she gazed wistfully at me with that I-wish-I- 
had-a-five-cent-watermelon-all-to-myself look of the lucky dame who 
removes the remnants of the feast and scrapes the rinds and drinks 
the juice. My heart gave a leap of joy, and I‘ was about to yell with 
delight as she turned and walked slowly off, keeping her eye on me 
the while. 

But my joy was of short duration. She turned, came near the 
stump and quietly lay down. Again I called to John to shoot. No, 
he could not. He declared he had laughed so much he could not 
see thesow. Hemight hitme. He had but one load and he wanted 
to make sure of that. I thought I would make a run for the gully 
and prepared to make the start. She seemed to divine my purpose, 
for she rose, walked around and placed herself between me and the 
gully, thus effectually cutting off all retreat. Again I beseeched 
John. Shoot, John; take good aim. She is quiet. You can’t miss 
her. No, I might kill you. Shoot, I don’t care if you do hit me; 
I’m a goner any way. I can not; if I should kill you I’d be court- 
martialed and shot. Go to camp and bring a squad to my aid, I 
cried. Shan’t do it, you fool; don’t you know they’d have us up for 
hog-stealing, replied John, and you know what the penalty for that 
is. Just then I glanced across the river and saw a little puff of white 
smoke, a second after a report, and simultaneously the familiar whirr 
and whizz of a shell. It exploded in my immediate vicinity and its 
pieces came uncomfortably near. O, Lord! what shall I do? I 
never could get close enough to the ground when the shells were 
flying, and here I have got to stand straight up on a stump and take 
it. Ina moment another shell, and another, and another, till the air 
seemed black with them. Again I called to John, ‘‘ Dear, good John; 
shoot, John. Now, or never! If you don’t, I’ll kill you when I get 
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out of this!” But John, safe in his bomb-proof, was heedless of my 
appeals or threats. And frequently the explosion from the gully 
could be heard above the roar of the artillery. 

hose who have essayed to embrace mother earth in order to 
dodge the searching shell, can, in part, imagine my feelings. I 
could not even hug the stump, for, on the slightest movement my 
watcher would bristle up and make for me. O, why was I led into 
this? O, why did’nt I carry the gun? Did’nt I know John was a fool 
and a fraud? I know this will be the death of me yet! Just then a 
piece of shell struck the stump and tore off a huge piece of bark, 
for a moment blinding me with dust and dirt. No time to be making 
fun of things now. The time had come to be scared, and I think I 
was equal to the occasion. A thought struck me—it might have 
been a shell—I gave a succession of war-whoops, and commenced 
the green-corn dance on my elevated position. This brought the old 
lady to her feet with astonishment depicted in every lineament of her 
‘* sweet face that was not at the window.” As I kept it up she came 
nearer to investigate. I managed to attract her to the side opposite 
the gully. Like a flash, I was off. <A bold leap, a quick dash for 
liberty, and I was in the gully, with her sowness on the brink, eyeing 
me with disappointment and rage. There was still work to be done. 
Right then and there, without giving him time for preparation or 
reflection, I proceeded to invest John with the handsomest dressing 
down a man ever received. John frequently asserted that he thought 
he was a boy again and the ‘‘old man” had him. 

This done, I gathered my gun and started out with blood in my 
eye. I quietly, carefully, and secretly approached within range, 
took deliberate aim, and fired the fatal shot. My enemy was no 
more. With John’s assistance we amputated a ham, transferred it to 
a sack, and smuggled it into camp. <A wink and a nod to the boys, 
and they were off in the direction from which we had come. We 
feasted in that camp, but the partnership was dissolved by mutual 
consent, but not before the recollection of what occurred in the gully 
restrained John from often telling his ‘‘little joke.” 


ARMING THE ENEMy.—Captain George M. Jackson, speaking of 
the General John Morgan Reunion, said to a Republican reporter 
that he couldn’t help but think how he, a Union captain, unwittingly 
helped to arm two companies of Morgan’s regiment during the war. 
It happened in this way: ‘‘I,” said the captain, ‘‘ volunteered in the 
Fourth Kentucky Union Regiment, of which Fry, who killed Zolli- 
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coffer, was the colonel. I mustered in at ‘Camp Dick Robinson,’ 
and was elected captain. I felt pretty large, wore the captain’s 
straps across my shoulder and a tall hat with a feather as large as life, 
being then but twenty years old. I asked and obtained a furlough 
to visit Cincinnati. There I met two old friends, named Cole and 
Kelly—the former now living at Tipton, Mo. One of the boys 
asked meif I couldn’t get them a permit to purchase a pistol and 
ammunition in the city, as they were not known in the city and 
desired me to certify that they were all right. I said there will be 
no trouble about it. I took them to the headquarters of General 
Burnside, who was then in command, and the official who had the 
granting of permits. Seeing that I was sound, having a Union cap- 
tain’s shoulder-straps on, and after showing them my furlough, he 
said, ‘I will give your friends permits to purchase all the pistols they 
need,” which was done. I parted with Cole and Kelly, but on cross- 
ing the river I found that they were carrying their carpet-sacks heav- 
ily loaded down. I asked what they had in there that was heavy, 
and they laughingly prevaricated, and I did not care to be too in- 
quisitive. I subsequently learned that with their permits obtained 
as I have just stated, they made several trips to Cincinnati and pro- 
cured two hundred and fifty pistols, with the necessary caps and 
and ammunition, with which they armed two full companies of John 
Morgan’s brigade, of which they were members. I kept the matter 
to myself, and Burnside was never the wiser for it.” 


SOLDIERS’ VOCABULARY.—I certainly did, was, I did 7m the cool. 
Fence rails for fire-wood, was split-wood. Haversack, was Harvey- 
bag. 


A Game or CHANcE.—I never did like the way that General 
Davis shot General Nelson, in Louisville, during the war, said a sol- 
dier at the Federal Reunion, in Denver. Nelson being a Kentuck- 
ian would have sorter given Davis a chance for his ‘‘ White Alley.” 


Don’r Be Uneasy.—Said an anxious mother to the conscript 
officer: ‘‘Sir, ’d rather see my son in his coffin than to see him go 
into army.” ‘‘ Don’t give yourself any uneasiness on that subject,” 
said the officer, ‘‘ I assure you that he will soon be there.” 
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SOUTHERN EXPOSITION 


Visitors call upon 
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